NECESSITY  FOR  PARTY  ORGANIZATION. 


SPEECH 

OF 

MR.  HOWELL  COBB,  OF  GEORGIA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  SATURDAY,  JULY  1,  1848. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic 

Appropriation  Bill. 


Mr.  COBB  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
offer  to  the  committee,  I  propose  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  just  set  rue  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Toombs,] 
and  discuss  party  politics  generally,  and  “  no-party 
and  no-principle  platforms”  in  particular.  Not 
only  in  this  House,  but  in  the  party  press  of  the 
country,  there  are  some  new  and  dangerous  doc¬ 
trines  put  forth  by  the  Whig  party,  into  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  which  I  propose  to  inquire,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  how  far  they  are  justified  upon  1 
sound  principles  of  political  philosophy,  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  past  experience  and  history  of  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stew-  j 
art] — in  reply  to  whom  I  shall  say  a  very  few 
words  only,  in  consideration  of  the  feelings  of! 
mercy  excited  in  my  bosom  for  that  gentleman  by 
the  excoriating  reply  just  made  to  his  speech  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McClelland] —  '< 
has  not  only  attacked  the  platform  upon  which 
the  Democratic  party  professed  to  stand  in  the  ; 
coming  contest,  but  has  denounced  everything  like 
party  organization.  He  informs  us  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  party  organization  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  party  lines  obliterated — when  men 
should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
Republic  irrespective  of  all  party  consideration — 
when  the  people  should  be  called  upon  to  cast  their 
ballots  regardless  of  the  influences  of  party  or  the 
principles  of  candidates. 

I  desire,  sir,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  courtesy, 
and  good  feeling,  to  inquire  into  the  sincerity  of 
these  declarations.  I  desire  to  know  whether  our 
opponents,  in  placing  themselves  upon  this  ground 
for  the  approaching  election,  have  deliberately  as¬ 
sumed  it  in  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
rested,  or  whether  they  were  acting  with  direct 
reference  to  mere  party  purposes.  Are  they  hon¬ 
estly  opposed  to  party  organization?  Beyond  their 
empty  and  unmeaning  professions,  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  evidence  of  it?  Whence  have  origi¬ 
nated  parties  in  this  country?  Who  were  the 
fathers  of  party  organization  ?  Look  to  the  history 
of  the  best  and  purest  days  of  the  Republic;  go 
back  to  1800,  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  the  head 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
at  the  head  of  the  Federal  party,  arrayed  their  op¬ 
posing  principles,  and  the  people  rallied  around 
their  respective  standards  as  their  hearts  and 
minds  sanctioned  the  one  or  the  other.  During 
that  mighty  contest  of  principle,  which  moulded 
,nto  shape  and  form  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
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I  country,  what  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  the 
heretical  sentiment  of  “  no-partyism  and  no-prin- 
j  ciples”— the  present  rallying  cry  of  the  Whig 
party?  Think  you  not,  sir,  that  it  would  have 
fallen  as  a  strange  sound  upon  the  ears  of  our  Re¬ 
publican  fathers,  if,  in  the  midst  of  their  anxious 
and  untiring  effort  to  preserve  and  bear  aloft  the 
great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  they  had 
been  told,  as  we  are  to-day,  that  they  wrere  wrong 
in  organizing  a  party  to  carry  out  their  principles, 
and  that  their  frank  and  open  avowal  of  them  was 
but  a  shallow  device  to  delude  and  deceive  the  peo¬ 
ple?  Such  a  suggestion  during  that  memorable 
period  would  have  been  frowned  down  with  scorn 
and  indignation  by  every  republican  heart  in  the 
land.  It  deserves  no  other  fate  to-day. 

What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  party?  Is  it  a  mere 
catchword ,  used  to  delude ,  deceive,  and  impose  upon 
the  honest  people  of  the  land?  Or  is  there  some¬ 
thing  in  that  word,  of  principle,  which  commends 
it  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  country? 
It  is  an  association  of  men  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other,  to  carry  out  great  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  administration  of  Government.  Men 
of  the  same  political  faith  agree  to  unite  their 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  responsi¬ 
ble  offices  of  the  Government  those  of  their  fellow- 
J  citizens  whose  opinions  and  principles  accord  with 
their  own,  in  order  that  their  Government  may  be 
administered  upon  those  principles  which  in  their 
judgment  will  best  promote  the  general  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Ours  being  a  rep¬ 
resentative  Government,  recognizing  throughout 
its  whole  system  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  para¬ 
mount  law  of  the  land,  subject  only  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  their  own  making,  it  is  not  only  right  and 
proper,  but  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  preser- 
vationv0f  our  free  institutions,  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted  by  which  their  will  shall  control 
and  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  Government. 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  However  just  and 
correct  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  may  be,  they  avail  nothing,  unless  they  are 
enabled  to  manifest  them  in  the  practical  workings 
of  the  Government.  What  matters  it,  if  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  are  opposed,  for  example,  to 
the  passage  of  a  bankrupt  law,  unless  they  see  to 
it  that  their  agents  and  representatives  whom  they 
are  about  to  put  into  power  will,  when  elected.; 
faithfully  reflect  their  opinions  on  that  subject? 
And  bow  is  this  to  be  done  but  by  the  united  and 
concentrated  efforts  of  all  those  who  agree  upots 
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great  and  cardinal  principles.  This  is  the  work 
of  party.  It  enables  the  people  to  declare  their 
will  in  a  practical  form,  and  compels  a  compliance 
with  it  on  the  part  of  their  agents.  It  carries  the 
beautiful  theory  of  our  system  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  and  makes  our  Government,  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  what  our  fathers  intended  it  should  be — a 
Government  of  the  people. 

The  effort  to  break  down  party  organization  is 
a  blow  at  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  whole  po¬ 
litical  system.  It  strikes  at  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government,  and  seeks  to  paralyze  the 
arm  of  the  people  by  relieving  their  agents  and 
representatives  from  all  responsibility  to  them  as 
the  source  from  which  all  power  emanates. 

If  gentlemen  succeed  in  their  professed  wish 
$o  destroy  existing  parties,  what  do  they  propose 
?.o  substitute  in  its  place?  What  then  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  test  of  qualification  for  high  and  respon¬ 
sible  offices?  When  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  presented  to  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  and 
we  ask  for  his  principles,  we  are  to  be  told  that 
we  are  partisans  !  If  we  ask  what  is  to  be  the  j 
policy  of  his  administration,  the  reply  is  given,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  party  warfare  1 — which,  being 
translated  into  plain  English,  means,  that  we  must 
take  candidates  for  these  high  places  upon  faith, 
with  something  akin  to  a  generous  confidence,  pla¬ 
cing  more  reliance  in  their  honesty  than  our  own 
intelligence.  The  people  are  to  be  told,  that  being 
incapable  themselves  of  determining  upon  what 
principles  their  Government  ought  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  they  must  intrust  all  their  rights  and  interests 
to  the  safe-keeping  of  their  leaders  and  wise  men. 
Such  doctrines  may  be  suited  to  other  times  and 
other  countries,  but  the  man  who  seeks  to  ingraft 
them  upon  our  system,  has  studied  to  no  profit  the 
character  of  our  institutions,  and  greatly  under¬ 
values  the  intelligence  of  our  people. 

Sir,  parties  have  always  existed,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  exist,  in  our  country.  Since  the  days 
of  Jefferson,  our  people  have  been  divided  in  opin¬ 
ion  upon  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  Government.  Under  the  lead 
of  that  great  apostle  of  American  liberty,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Democratic  principles  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  aparty.  They  have  perseveringly  urged 
their  principles  and  measures  upon  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people.  During  almost  the 
whole  period  ©f  our  national  existence,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  administered  upon  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  people  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  They  have  long  since  commended  them¬ 
selves  to  the  favor  and  approval  of  the  great  body 
of  the  country;  and,  having  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  experience,  it  is  too  late  now  to  abandon  them 
for  the  wild  and  chimerical  dreams  of  speculating 
politicians. 

Looking  to  the  past  history  of  the  country,  we 
shall  find  much  of  useful  instruction  in  the  lessons 
which  experience  teaches  us.  We  stand  here 
to-day  indebted  to  party  organization  for  all  the 
important  measures  of  national  reform  and  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  which  mark  the  brilliant  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Jackson.  I 
need  not  enumerate  them.  They  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  people.  They  stand  impressed 
upon  the  pages  of  our  country’s  history,  and  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  hearts  of  her  republican  sons.  The 
true  Democrat  looks  back  with  pride  and  pleasure 
to  those  glorious  triumphs  of  political  truth  and 
justice  achieved  by  his  Democratic  fathers,  under 
the  same  time-honored  banner  that  now  waves  its 
ample  folds  over  the  Democracy  of  the  Union.  It 
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affords  him  the  amplest  assurances  of  the  justice 
of  his  cause  and  the  correctness  of  his  principles, 
drawing  him  into  closer  alliance  with  his  brethren 
of  the  same  political  faith,  and  stimulating  him  to 
renewed  efforts  in  the  noble  work,  commenced  by 
his  fathers,  consecrated  by  their  w'sdom  and  bless¬ 
ings,  and  destined,  in  its  ultimate  and  permanent 
triumph,  to  perpetuate  to  his  children  and  coun¬ 
trymen  the  inestimable  blessings  of  free  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  renounce  a  s  ystem  f  | 
from  which  all  these  blessings  have  flown — to  dis¬ 
band  the  Democratic  party — to  throw  our  cher¬ 
ished  principles  to  the  winds,  and  blindly  to  f  ollow 
the  erratic  lead  of  those  who  have  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  one  unceasing  warfare  upon  e  very- 
thingwe  hold  dear  and  sacred  in  our  political  faith: 
and  where  is  the  promised  reward  for  this  aban  &on- 
mentof  long-tried  and  cherished  principles?  Do  the 
opponents  of  Democracy,  sir,  promise  us  that  the 
Government  shall  be  administered  upon  purer  and 
better  principles?  So  far  from  it,  they  scrupulously 
conceal  from  the  public  eye  everything  of  the  kind, 
and  make  it  a  point  of  attack  upon  us  that  we  have, 
in  violation  of  good  faith  to  the  people,  made  known 
to  them  the  tenets  of  our  political  faith.  The  ope  n 
and  avowed  concealment  of  their  principles  is  not 
more  manifest,  than  their  deliberate  purpose  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  defraud  the  people,  should  their  efforts 
be  attended  with  success. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  the  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  the  profession  now  put  forth  by  some  of  the 
organs  of  ths  Whig  party,  of  opposition  to  party 
organization.  It  presents  at  the  very  outset  this 
strange  state  of  things,  that  the  cry  of  “  no-party- 
ism ”  is  the  rallying  cry  of  a  party.  The  Whigs, 
having  abandoned  all  other  platforms,  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  rally  upon  the  “no-party  and  no-princi¬ 
ple”  platform;  an  organized  party,  whose  only  prin¬ 
ciple  is,  opposition  to  party  organization!  It  needs 
no  comment.  There  it  stands,  a  monument  of  its 
own  folly  and  attempted  fraud.  They  place  before 
the  country  the  name  of  General  Taylor  as  their 
“ party  candidate ”  for  the  Presidency,  and  ask  the 
people  to  support  him  upon  no-party  principles. 
They  assembled  as  a  party,  in  a  party  Convention, 
in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
party  candidates.  General  Taylor  had,  previous  to 
that  time,  declared  his  intention  of  being  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  irrespective  of  the  action 
of  all  party  Conventions.  There  the  old  man  stood, 
at  the  opening  of  that  Convention,  upon  the  high 
pinnacle  to  which  he  had  elevated  himself,  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  party  movements. 
They  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  his  supposed 
popularity  for  their  party  purposes;  and  yet,  so 
strongand  unyielding  was  their  attachment  to  party 
organization,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  make 
him  the  candidate  of  their  party,  or  the  exponent  of 
their  principles,  until  his  friends  came  forward  and 
made  the  authoritative  announcement,  since  en¬ 
dorsed  by  him,  that  he  would  come  down  from  his 
high  and  lofty  position,  and  “  surrender”  at  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  behests  of  this  Whig  Convention; 
and  yet  the  honest  and  intelligent  people  of  this 
country  are  solemnly  asked  to  give  their  support 
to  this  man  as  a  “  no-party  candidate.” 

But  I  will  proceed  one  step  further.  How  does 
this  cry  of  no-partyism  comport  with  the  history 
of  the  party  to  which  those  gentlemen  belonged? 
When  before  have  they  said  that  parly  organization 
was  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  freemen  ?  What  has 
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i  been  their  course  when,  by  accident  or  fraud,  they 
>have  been  enabled  to  get  into  power?  Look  at  the 
spirit  of  proscription  which  marked  their  career, 
from  their  very  inception  into  power,  to  its  termi¬ 
nation,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Where  are  the  men  in  the  Democratic  party  who 
had  been  retained  or  placed  in  office  by  their  op¬ 
ponents  under  such  circumstances?  Where  is  the 
evidence,  that  when  power  has  been  lodged  in  their 
hands  by  their  hues  and  cries  before  the  populace, 
they  have  disregarded  all  party  considerations,  and 
applied  the  test  of  qualification  alone  to  men  who 
desired  office?  The  scene  that  occurred  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  House  at  the  commencement  of 
this  session,  of  small  moment  though  it  might  be, 
was  big  with  the  expression  of  their  conduct. 
Where  is  the  monument  of  Whig  clemency  to  be 
found  among  those  who  had  previously  held  offices 
in  this  House? 

Mr.  PENDLETON,  (in  his  seat.)  The  post-  j 
master. 

Mr.  COBB.  Y  es;  and  the  gentleman  came  very  j 
near  being  read  out  of  his  party  for  voting  for  him. 
There  is  the  monument  of  Whig  clemency  which  j 
was  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  my  friend  from 
the  Whig  party  almost.  Party  organization,  party 
movements,  were  they  opposed  to?  They  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  horrified  at  the  very  word  party,  and 
yet  their  history  is  marked  by  the  blood  of  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  sacrificed  for  mere  opinion’s  sake,  whenever 
they  have  come  into  power  1  General  Harrison  was  ' 
elected,  it  was  professed,  upon  anti-proscriptive 
principles.  Read  the  history  of  the  three  months’ 
administration  of  the  Government  under  his  cabi¬ 
net.  [Several  voices:  Thirty  days.]  I  speak  of 
his  cabinet:  they  remained  longer.  Did  they  turn 
nobody  out  of  office  for  opinion’s  sake?  Did  they  . 
apply  no  party  screws?  Did  partisan  devotion 
during  the  canvass  not  commend  men  to  their  sup¬ 
port?  and  were  not  Democrats,  scores  and  hundreds 
of  Democrats,  carried  to  the  block,  simply  because 
they  were  members  of  the  Democratic  parly? 
Who  denies  it  here,  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven  j 
and  before  the  country?  Gentlemen  all  well  re¬ 
member  the  celebrated  remark  of  Mr.  Granger,  the 
Postmaster  General  under  the  Harrison  adminis¬ 
tration,  made  on  this  floor,  that  the  guillotine  had 
scarcely  gone  into  operation.  More  men  were 
turned  out  of  office  in  sixty  days  than  had  been 
during  the  whole  preceding  Administration;  and 
he  [Mr.  G.]  said  he  only  wished  that  he  could 
have  remained  in  office  a  short  time  long-er,  and 
he  would  have  cut  oft’  fifteen  hundred  heads  more ! 
And  yet  the  Whig  party  have  now  come  out  with 
the  cry  of  no  party,  and  in  opposition  to  party 
organization.  Such  is  also  their  history  in  every 
State  Government  in  the  Union,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  or  information  extends.  Kind,  gra-  j 
cious,  and  conciliating,  when  seeking  power; 
unforgiving,  relentless,  and  proscriptive,  in  its 
exercise  when  obtained.  Those  who  trust  them 
>  deserve  to  be  deceived. 

I  now  come  to  party  platforms,  which  seem  a  ! 
favorite  theme  with  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  ] 
who  has  argued  the  question  with  his  usual  ability 
and  ingenuity.  What  is  a  party  platform?  An 
avowal  of  principles.  Is  it  anything  more?  A 
man  is  presented  to  the  peopleof  the  United  States 
as  the  candidate  for  a  responsible  office:  is  it  right 
or  wrong  that  the  people  should  know  what  are  ' 
his  principles?  That  is  the  question.  If  a  man 
is  intrustsd  with  the  highest  power  known  to 
the  world — the  guardianship  of  the  interests  of 
this  great  people — he  is  required  by  the  Consti¬ 


tution  to  recommend  measures  for  the  action  of 
Government.  The  Constitution  places  in  his  hand 
a  power  to  be  exercised  to  protect  and  guard  it,  as 
well  as  the  great  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
under  it.  Honest  and  intelligent  men  are  told  here 
to-day  that  the  man  thus  selected  by  a  party  con¬ 
vention  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  fur  the 
principles  laid  down  by  his  party;  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  define  any  for  himself;  and  that 
the  party  ought  not  to  be  required  to  make  any 
avowal  of  principles.  For  what,  then,  would  they 
elect  him?  Are  the  people  of  the  country  called 
upon  to  vote  for  General  Taylor,  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  that  is  to  be  done  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  if  perchance  he  could  be  elected,  until  he 
shall,  in  his  inaugural,  make  a  proclamation  of 
his  principles?  Was  he  to  be  brought  forward  by 
their  Convention,  constituting  the  talent  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  party,  as  I  apprehend  it  will  not  be 
denied,  and  are  they  to  go  forth  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode,  and  ask  the  people  to  give  him 
their  cordial  support,  telling  them  only  that  he  is 
a  good  Whig,  that  he  will  administer  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  Whig  principles?  What  does  that 
mean  ?  Is  it  consistent  that  the  Convention  should 
refuse  to  lay  down  a  platform,  and  yet  that  every 
Whig  orator,  from  the  stump,  should  endeavor  to 
convey  the  impression,  that  in  the  event  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor’s  election,  their  principles  are  to 
predominate  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment?  There  is  a  reason  for  it.  But  it  is  not 
founded  in  justice  or  principle,  or  an  honest  regard 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  If  the  Whig 
Convention  agreed  upon  the  principles  on  which 
the  Government  is  to  be  administered,  why  did 
they  not  say  so,  and  define  them?  If  they  dis¬ 
agreed,  why  did  they  not  say  to  the  people,  we 
differed  on  vital  questions,  and  therefore  we  in¬ 
trusted  the  decision  of  them  to  an  individual  in 
whose  honesty  and  integrity  you  may  have  confi* 
dence?  Was  it  an  original  idea  or  an  old  practice? 
Was  this  the  first  time  the  Whig  party  had  refused 
to  establish  a  platform  upon  which  to  rally  through  ¬ 
out  the  Union?  It  was  a  new  idea,  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  made  to  order,  to  suit  the  emergencies  of 
the  case. 

This  same  Whig  party,  in  1844,  assembled  in 
Baltimore,  and  nominated  a  President  and  Vice 
President;  but  fiien  these  intelligent,  patriotic  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  now  so  horror-struck  at  the  very 
idea  of  a  platform,  set  themselves  busily  at  work, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  congregated  intelligence  of  the 
Whigs  there  assembled,  brought  forth  and  placed 
before  the  country  a  Whig  platform,  on  which 
they  rallied  in  that  contest.  I  have  it  before  me. 
My  colleague,  who  has  addressed  the  committee 
with  so  much  earnestness  this  morning,  was  a 
member  of  that  Convention.  Why  was  his  elo¬ 
quent  voice  not  raised  at  that  time  against  this 
system  of  platforms  ?  Why  was  it  he  allowed  his 
party,  around  which  his  affections  clustered  with 
so  much  warmth,  to  fall  into  that  great  Democratic 
error  of  an  open  and  frank  avowal  of  principles? 
In  the  council  of  the  Whig  ranks,  no  one  was  listen¬ 
ed  to  with  more  interest  or  more  heeded.  If  I  mis¬ 
take  not  the  records  of  Whiggery,  my  colleague’s 
eloquent  tones  were  heard  in  behalf  of  Clay  and 
Frelinghuysen — perhaps,  too,  of  the  platform  of 
1844.  Now,  when  the  idea  of  a  platform  flashes 
before  his  mind,  it  fills  his  whole  system  with  a 
tremor,  and  he  concludes  thatthe  great  Whig  party, 
of  which  he  is  so  efficient  a  member,  ought  not  and 
cannot  condescend  to  the  avowal  of  their  princi¬ 
ples,  which  he  considers  a  Democratic  trick  to 
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catch  votes  and  deceive  the  people.  No,  that  was 
not  the  reason.  In  1844,  the  Whig  party  nomina¬ 
ted  the  man  who  was  the  imbodiment  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  whose  principles  they  were  proud,  and 
who,  (they  said,)  if  elevated  to  the  Executive  chair, 
wouid  stand  upon  the  Whig  platform  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  Government.  The  imbodiment  of 
Whig  principles  then  received  a  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  nomination  at  the  hands  of  his  party; 
and,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  the 
Democratic  party  was  taunted  with  the  declaration 
that  they  had  no  principles,  except  opposition  to 
those  of  the  Whigs.  Where  are  those  glorious 
Whig  principles?  Condemned  by  the  people; 
doomed  to  an  ignominious  grave,  to  sleep  the  sleep 
of  death,  by  the  verdict  of  the  nation.  What  higher 
compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  integrity  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  than  this  admission  formally  made 
by  their  opponents,  that  Whig  principles  could  not, 
ought  not  to  be  galvanized  into  lifer  The  Democ¬ 
racy  in  1844  had  said  to  them,  Down  at  our  feet! 
and  the  people  had  placed  them  there.  Whiggery  _ 
in  1848  has  abandoned  them,  and,  by  so  doing, 
has  virtually  confessed  the  justice  of  the  verdict 
pronounced  upon  them  four  years  since  by  the 
people.  Is  not  this  the  faithful  and  honest  pic¬ 
ture?  The  facts  are  familiar  to  all;  and  I  think 
there  are  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  who  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Whig  party,  both  in  reference  to  their  “  imbodi¬ 
ment”  and  their  principles.  Is  Henry  Clay  less  de¬ 
serving  of  the  popular  support  in  1848  than  he  was 
in  1844?  Is  he  less  true  upon  the  questions  of  a 
bank,  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  the  veto,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  all  the  great  and  cardinal  principles 
around  which  the  Whig  party  of  this  Union  rallied 
with  such  enthusiasm  four  years  ago?  If  not,  why 
is  it  that  he  has  been  laid  aside,  that  the  Whigs 
might  erect  upon  his  remains  a  no-party  platform, 
and  present  a  no-party  candidate?  The  Demo¬ 
crats  declared,  in  1844,  that  Henry  Clay  was  un¬ 
worthy  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people;  that  this  Government  would  not  be 
safely  and  honestly  administered  by  him,  on  the 
principles  which  his  party  held  and  avowed.  The 
Whig  party  then  denied  it;  but  the  rejection  of 
Henry  Clay  at  Philadelphia,  was  an  admission 
of  the  correctness  of  the  charge.  Does  any  man 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  the  nominee  of 
the  Whig  party,  we  should  ever  have  heard  of  no- 
partyism  ?  It  was  only  by  the  strong  and  unequiv¬ 
ocal  condemnation  of  the  American  people  upon 
both  the  imbodiment  and  their  principles,  that 
they  had  been  driven  to  deseithis  standard,  and 
were  now  seeking,  by  this  new  imposition,  to  carry 
into  the  Executive  chair  and  the  administration  of 
the  Government  these  condemned  and  repudiated 
principles,  under  the  false  guise  of  no-partyiam, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  glory  of  a  military 
hero,  whose  laurels  were  won  in  a  war  condemned 
by  them  as  11  unnecessary  and  unconelitutional,” 
and  he  and  his  gallant  band  in  effect  held  up  be¬ 
fore  the  country  as  the  murderers  of  innocent 
women  and  children  in  Mexico.  They  sought  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  popularity,  in  order  to  foist 
upon  this  Government  their  odious  and  abominable 
principles. 

Does  my  colleague  suppose  that  the  American 
people  are  susceptible  of  such  an  imposition?  That 
they  will  fail  to  tear  off  this  flimsy  gauze  beneath 
which  it  is  attempted  to  conceal  the  beggarly  re¬ 
mains  of  repudiated  Whiggery?  Has  he  so  little 
regard  for  their  intelligence  and  good  sense,  as  to 
be  seriously  impressed  with  the  belief  that  such  an 


effort  can  promise  to  its  friends  and  supporters  the 
slightest  prospect  of  success? 

The  desire  for  concealment  did  not  constitute  the 
only  motive  for  the  “  no-platform”  action  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  Notwithstanding  the 
manifest  anxiety  with  which  the  Wftigs  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  out  of  view  their  old  discarded 
issues.  I  doubt  not  they  would  have  patched  up 
some  creed  for  the  times,  but  for  the  utter  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  agreeing  upon  any  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  however  vague  and  indefinite,  upon  which 
all  portions  could  have  united.  Their  policy  was 
to  cast  their  nets  wide  enough  to  catch  birds  of 
!  every  feather,  and  their  success  in  this  movement 
j  would  be  greatly  jeoparded  by  an  avowal  of  any 
i  political  sentiment  whatever.  Native  Americans 
had  nominated  General  Taylor  for  the  Presidency, 
and  their  support  and  cooperation  must  not  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  any  declaration,  at  which  their  sensi¬ 
tiveness  would  be  shocked.  Independent  Demo¬ 
crats  had  inconsiderately  indicated  a  desire  to  unite 
in  the  elevation  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  chair  of  the  Union;  and  they,  too,  must  be  con¬ 
ciliated,  and  their  fears  of  Whig  supremacy  and 
misrule  must  be  quieted;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  including  the  disaffected  and  discon¬ 
tented  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  But, 
sir,  rising  far  above  and  beyond  all  these  consid¬ 
erations,  there  was  presented  another  still  more 
imposing  obstacle,  the  removal  of  which  baffled 
the  logic  and  ingenuity  of  all  the  high  priests  of 
Whiggery  then  assembled  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  Union.  There  stood  the  northern  Whigs, 
speaking  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  their  undy¬ 
ing  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso;  whilst  their  southern  allies,  with  equal 
firmness  and  devotion,  planted  themselves  upon 
the  platform  of  their  constitutional  rights.  There 
was  an  impassable  gulf  between  them.  No  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  moved  in  their  midst.  The  jarring 
elements  of  discord  which  were  known  to  exist, 
could  only  be  suppressed  by  an  unbroken  silence. 
Necessity  dictated  the  policy,  and  an  unholy  desire 
for  party  success  and  power  compelled  an  acqui¬ 
escence.  These  inferences  are  legitimately  drawn 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  and  the  known 
character  and  opinions  of  the  members  who  com¬ 
posed  it;  but  fortunately  lam  justified  and  sustained 
in  my  conclusions  by  an  authority  which  will  scarce¬ 
ly  begainsayed  by  our  political  opponents,  ho  wever 
questionable  it  may  be  in  Democratic  circles.  I  beg 
leave  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  leading  edito¬ 
rial  of  the  New  York  Evening  Express,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention.  It 
says: 

“  No  resolutions  or  address  of  any  character  were  agreed 
upon.  The  Convention  adjourned  at  four  p.  m.,and  sinedic, 
without  laying  out  any  platform  or  any  general  chart  of 
Whig  principles,  mainly  upon  the  ground,  we  presume, that 
a  generally  satisfactory  platform\v\s  an  impossibility.” 

I  commend  the  example  of  this  leading  organ  of 
the  Whig  party  to  its  followers  generally.  They 
will  find  that  in  the  end  his  plain  and  candid  con¬ 
fession  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  party  agree¬ 
ing  upon  any  avowal  of  principles,  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  all  their  fruitless  efforts  to  conceal 
from  the  public  eye  the  manifest  fact  that  their 
party  is  disbanded  and  disgraced. 

I  will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  another  illustration  of  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  my  remarks  about  this  Convention;  and  I  adduce 
it  for  another  purpose.  It  will  show,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  other  facts,  to  which  I  shall  call 
your  attention,  that  it  was  the  settled  determination 
of  the  Whig  party,  in  the  pending  election,  to  preach 


^different  doctrines  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country:  one  set  of  principles  for  the  North,  and 
another  for  the  South,  is  the  game  which  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  played;  and  it  is  for  the  intelligent 
freemen  of  the  country  to  say  what  success  is  to 
crown  such  unprincipled  designs.  I  have  before 
me  a  Whig  paper  of  my  own  State,  (the  Southern 
Recorder,)  which  has  no  doubt  been  seen  by  my 
colleague,  in  which  a  correspondent,  writing  from 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  tells  the  people  of 
Georgia,  that  in  the  action  of  that  body  they  might 
'see  safety  to  theinstitutions  Of  the  South.  I  will 
read  a  short  extract  from  the  article,  and  I  ask  the 
attention  of  men  of  all  parties  from  all  sections  to 
it : 

Subsequently  to  this,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  Ohio,  affirming  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  pro¬ 
viso.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  denounced  it  as  fanati¬ 
cal,  and  indignantly  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  The  cry 
was  raised  to  make  this  a  test  vote.  ‘  Agreed,’  was  shouted 
on  all  sides,  and  it  was  laid  there,  not  ten  votes  being  in  its 
favor ! ! ! 

“  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  contrast  this  conduct  ofthe  Whig 
I  convention  with  that  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  on  the 
same  identical  subject.  In  the  latter  Convention  a  resolution 
was  offered  condemning  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  it  was  re¬ 
jected,  only  thirty-six  delegates  voting  for  it.  In  the  Whig 
Convention,  the  Wilmot  proviso  itself  was  rejected  by  almost 
an  unanimous  vote  ! !  This  is  a  fact  which  southern  men, 
whether  Whig  or  Democrat,  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to — it  is 
too  convincing  to  be  mistaken.  But  add  to  this,  that  the 
Democratic  Convention  have  nominated  General  Cass,  who 
hitherto  declared  he  would  have  voted  for  it,  and  even  now 
advocates  a  position  indirectly  the  same.  Who  cannot  and 
does  not  sec  the  great  difference  between  the  two  great  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  soundness  of  our  owi^.”’ 

The  editor  of  the  paper,  equally  solicitous  with 
his  candid  and  conscientious  correspondent  that 
the  people  of  Georgia  should  be  duly  notified 
of  the  important  fact  that  the  northern  Whigs 
were  truer  to  the  rights  of  the  South  than  the 
Democrats,  and  also  that  the  northern  Whigs  had 
suddenly  become  almost  unanimous  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Wilmot  proviso,  discourses  to  his 
readers  in  the  following  strain: 

“A  resolution,  in  substance  the  same  with  tile  Wilmot 
proviso,  was  moved  in  the  Whig  Convention  by  a  member 
from  Ohio.  A  Pennsylvania  delegate  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  The  result  was,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  resolution 
was  put  down,  having  not  more  than  a  dozen  votes  to  sus¬ 
tain  it.  Mark  this  1 

“  Only  four  of  the  Convention  refused  their  support  to 
'  Old  Rough  and  Ready  after  his  nomination.  Two  of  these 
were  over-heated  zealots  from  Ohio,  and  two  members  of 
the  incendiary  party  of  Massachusetts  ofthe  Palfrey  school. 
Mark  this  too !” 

It  was  sought  here  to  make  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  of  the  South  generally  believe,  from  that  action, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Convention  was  opposed 
to  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Was  that  true?  There 
are  gentlemen  here  who  were  members  of  that 
Convention;  there  was  one,  agentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmun,] — I  regret  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  not  within  the  sound  of  my  voice— -I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  intended  his  vote 
upon  that  resolution  to  be  in  condemnation  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso?  The  gentleman  would  not  do 
it.  I  hold  in  my  hand  evidence  under  his  own 
hand  and  seal,  written  subsequent  to  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  which  would  condemn  him  if  he 
were  so  to  declare. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  inquired  if  Mr.  Forman,  of 
Georgia,  did  not  offer,  in  the  Baltimore  Conven¬ 
tion,  a  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  pro¬ 
viso,  and  if  he  was  not  warned  not  to  press  it  ? 

Mr.  COBB.  I  was  not  present  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  but  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Forman  intro¬ 
duced  some  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Wil- 
tnot  proviso,  and  withdrew  it  upon  the  ground  taken 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  South  in  that  body,  that 


the  resolution  already  repeatedly  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Conventions,  and  thereby  incorporated 
into  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  satis¬ 
factory. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  in  turn,  if  he  believed  that 
the  Whig  Convention,  in  voting  down  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  intended  to  declare  themselves  against  it? 

Mr.  HILLIARD  said  he  judged  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  body  by  its  actions.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  COBB.  I  recall  the  gentleman  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  is  no  time,  when  we  are  discussing  a 
question  involving  the  dearest  interests  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  constituency  and  my  own,  to  equivocate 
upon  terms.  I  again  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  majority  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion  were  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  HILLIARD  replied,  that  the  gentleman 
had  as  much  information  upon  the  subject  as  he 
had.  He  asked  the  gentleman  if  a  more  signifi¬ 
cant  expression  of  the  opinion  of  any  body  could 
be  given  than  the  deliberate  vote  of  that  body  ? 

Mr.  COBB  said  that,  unfortunately,  that  body 
declared  they  would  not  express  any  sentiment; 
and  his  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Toombs]  was  an 
able  advocate  of  that  position.  Now,  did  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  pretend  to  say  that  his  party 
could  denounce  platforms  and  principles,  and  yet 
avail  themselves  of  that  vote — a  vote  given  upon 
the  principle  of  erecting  no  platform?  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  before  the  people 
of  that  State,  before  the  Union,  say  that  that  was 
the  honest  sentiment  expressed  by  that  Conven¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HILLIARD  replied,  that  the  northern  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  body  assured  them  .that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  should  be  put  down  if  it  was  offered;  and  by 
the  motion  of  a  northern  man,  a  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  when  the  Wilmot  provis®  was 
brought  forward,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  He  asked  if  there  could  be  a 
stronger  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  that  body, 
and  of  respect  of  southern  rights,  than  was  shown 
on  that  vote  ? 

Mr.  COBB  remarked,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  was  very  diffuse  in  answering  his  ques¬ 
tion.  He  again  asked,  that  there  might  be  no 
equivocation,  did  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  majority  of  the  Philadelphia  Whig 
Convention  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  HILLIARD  said  that  the'gentleman  seemed 
determined  not  to  understand  him.  He  desired 
to  say,  that  when  that  Coavention,  in  the  open 
light  of  day,  thousands  looking  on,  did  vote  to 
put  down  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  gave  him  the 
strongest  assurance  he  could  ask,  that  they  would 
stand  by  the  South  against  it. 

Mr.  COBB  replied,  so  strong  was  the  assurance, 
that  the  gentleman  would  not  say  that  he  believed 
it.  [Laughter.]  The  gentleman  was  right  not  to 
believe  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He 
commended  the  gentleman  to  his  constituency  for 
the  open  avowal  made,  in  effect,  before  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  he  could  not  place  confidence  in  the  assu¬ 
rance  of  his  northern  friends. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  never  liked  to  risk  unneces¬ 
sary  declarations:  he  referred<to  facts. 

Mr.  COBB  said  the  gentleman  was  right  in  this 
contest.  He  advised  him  to  follow  his  leader,  and 
to  risk  no  “  unnecessary  declarations.”  He  was 
strictly  on  the  no-j>arty  and  no-principle  platform. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  again  asked  if  the  gentleman 
would  answer  why  Mr.  Forman  was  prevailed 
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upon  not  to  press  his  resolution  in  the  Baltimore 
Convention. 

Mr.  COBB  had  already  answered.  He  would 
repeat,  however,  that  the  resolution  was  withdrawn 
upon  the  declaration  given  at  the  time  that  the  res¬ 
olution  already  adopted  was  sufficient.  He  had 
answered  the  gentleman,  but  the  gentleman  had 
failed  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  asked  if  the  gentleman  would 
say  that  he  honestly  believed  that  was  the  only 
reason  why  the  resolution  was  withdrawn  by  Mr. 
Forman? 

Mr.  COBB  did  ijot  pretend  to  deny  that  other 
influences  might  have  operated  upon  some  of  them. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  no  concealment 
ought  to  be  practised,  nor  would  the  country  jus¬ 
tify  any  evasion;  and  I  regret  that  the  answers 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  have  been  marked 
by  such  a  manifest  indisposition  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  my  inquiry. 
It  seems  unnecessary,  therefore,  further  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  conversation  with  that  gentleman;  and 
as  my  time  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  I  desire 
the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  I 
will  turn  my  attention  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmcn,]  who,  I  am  happy  to 
see,  is  now  in  his  seat.  That  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  I 
should  be  pleased,  and  the  country  would  be  grat¬ 
ified,  to  learn  his  construction  of  the  action  of 
that  body  on  the  Wilmot  proviso  resolution;  and 
whether  or  not  he  believes  that  a  majority  of  that 
Convention  was  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  said,  that  he  would  answer  that 
or  any  other  question  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  might  choose  to  put  to  him,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  COBB  would  not  have  presumed  to  put  the 
question,  if  he  had  supposed  the  gentleman  would 
have  received  it  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  which 
he  expressed. 

Mr.  ASHMUN,  in  reply,  stated,  that  although 
he  was  a  member  of  that  Convention,  he  was  not 
in  the  body  at  the  moment  that  proposition  was 
made,  nor  did  he  hear  one  word  upon  the  subject 
of  it,  nor  was  he  present  when  he  understood  it 
was  laid  upon  the  table.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
answer  for  any  one  gentleman  as  to  his  reasons 
for  voting  for  or  against  the  motion,  nor  could  he 
now  state  in  what  precise  form  the  proposition 
came  up.  But  he  would  state  this,  if  the  gentleman 
wished  to  know:  he  was  acquainted  with  his  (Mr. 
A.’s)  individual  opinions — everybody  knew  them. 
He  would  state  that  he  believed  a  majority  of  that 
Convention  coming  (as  that  majority  did)  from  the 
free  States,  were  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  He  stated  it  as  a  matter  of  belief 
and  of  fact;  he  did  not  state  it  in  reference  to  any 
action  of  that  Convention,  because,  although  they 
held  individual  opinions  upon  the  subject,  he  did 
not  consider  them  an  essential  part  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  thought,  however,  they. were  in 
favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  General  Cass  was 
two  years  ago,  because  he  came  from  the  latitude 
where  it  was  thought  proper;  and  if  he  (General 
©ass)  had  changed  since,  would  the  gentleman  tell , 
him  why? 

Mr.  COBB  replied,  if  General  Cass  had  enter- 1 
tained  the  opinion  ascribed  to  him,  and  had  changed  i 
since  that  time,  the  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the 
course  pursued  by  every  honest  man,  who,  when  j 
the  conviction  was  made  on  his  mind  that  he  was 
wrong,  changed  the  position  which  he  had  erro-  j 
neously  taken.  But  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  j 
he  knew,  could  not  appreciate  such  a  course.  ] 


[Laughter.]  That,  however,  was  not  his  fault. 

It  was  for  him  to  lay  the  truth  before  them — not 
to  give  them  the  intellect  and  heart  to  appre  ciate 
it.  [Renewed  laughter.] 

Mr.  ASHMUN  asked  the  gentleman  if  hed  id 
not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  Baltimore  Co  n- 
vention  were  then,  and  were  at  this  time,  in  favor 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  ?  He  asked  the  gentleman, 
further,  if  the  Oregon  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
this  House  with  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  it,  if  he 
believed  that  General  Cass,  if  elected  President, 
would  veto  it?  He  wanted  the  question  answered 
in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Mr.  COBB  asked  why  the  gentleman  put  the 
question  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  bill?  He  (Mr. 
Cobb)  himself  had  voted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  for  that  bill  with  this  very  proposition 
in  it,  and  had  been  willing  that  it  should  pass  in 
that  form,  because  the  Territory  was  north  of  36° 
30'.  The  South  had  always  been  willing  to  abide 
by  that  compromise  line.  She  was  now  prepared 
to  adhere  to  it;  and  in  conformity  with  that  well- 
known  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  he 
had  given  his  vote  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  his  course  received  the 
unqualified  sanction  of  the  people  he  represented. 
He  thought,  and  southern  Democrats  generally 
who  voted  for  it  thought,  that  this  provision  ought 
not  to  have  been  there;  that  it  was  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  exercise  of  power;  but  when,  as  in  that 
case,  it  was  not  a  practical  question,  he,  for  one, 
was  not  willing  to  deny  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
a  government  on  an  abstract  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  asked  if  he  was  to  understand 
the  gentleman  to  state  that  the  insertion  of  that 
proviso  in  the  Oregon  bill  was  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  this  House,  and 
yet  that  he  had  voted  for  it  ? 

Mr.  COBB  had  stated  what  he  had  said  at  the 
time,  both  in  this  House  and  bgfor*  his  people. 
He  had  voted  against  the  proposition  which  was 
made  to  insert  that  proviso,  and  had  sustained  the 
effort  which  was  made  to  take  it  out  of  the  bill — 
lookisg  upon  it  there  as  merely  nugatory  and  void. 
But,  that  effort  being  unsuccessful,  he  had  given, 
his  vote  for  the  bill,  not  being  willing  to  withhold 
from  the  people  of  Oregon  the  benefit  of  a  govern¬ 
ment.  In  connection  with  the  Oregon  bill,  the 
Wilmot  proviso  was  not  a  vital  question,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned.  The  whole  Territory- 
lay  north  of  the  compromise  line,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  which  had  induced  our  fathers,  who  agreed 
with  him  upon  the  question  of  constitutional  power, 
to  acquiesce  in  that  settlement  of  the  question,  he 
had  acted  on  the  Oregon  bill.  But  in  reference  to 
the  question  propounded  by  the  gentleman  about 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  he  unhesitatingly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
belief  that  the  majority  of  that  Convention  were 
favorable  to  the  Wilmot  proviso.  That  there  might 
have  been  members  who  were,  he  was  free  to  ad¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  GAYLE  asked  if  the  attempt  was  not  made 
in  the  Baltimore  Convention  to  repudiate  the  Wil¬ 
mot  proviso,  and  if  it  did  not  fail  ? 

Mr.  COBB  replied,  that  his  friend  from  Alaba¬ 
ma  surely  had  just  waked  up,  [laughter,]  as  that 
very  question  had,  a  few  moments  since,  been  pro¬ 
pounded  by  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Hilliard,]  and 
he  would  refer  him  to  the  answer  which  he  had 
then  given  to  the  interrogatory.  But  he  wished 
the  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  He  was  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  of  platforms,  and  had  instanced 
the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  as  illus- 
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,  trative  of  hw  argument,  to  show  why  the  Whig 
party  could  not,  or  would  not,  lay  down  a  plat¬ 
form. 

Mr.  ASHMUN  reminded  the  gentleman  that 
he  had  not  yet  answered  the  question  whether 
General  Cass,  if  elected,  would  veto  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  Would  the  gentleman  answer  it  before 
the  country? 

Mr.  COBB.  I  have  already  replied  to  the  in¬ 
terrogatory  of  the  gentleman.  He  had  limited  his 
inquiry  to  the  Oregon  bill,  and  I  have  given  him 
not  only  a  reply,  but  accompanied  it  with  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  thought  would  fully  justify  any  one 
in  pursuing  the  same  course  which  I  had  felt  it  to 
be  my  own  duty  to  pursue;  but  I  have  no  disin¬ 
clination  to  respond  to  the  gentleman’s  inquiry  in 
the  broadest  terms  in  which  he  might  think  proper 
to  propose  it.  If  he  desires  to  know  what  I  think 
would  be  the  course  of  General  Cass  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  applied  to  our  re¬ 
cently-acquired  territories,  I  refer  him  to  his  able 
letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  which  (continued  Mr. 
C.)  I  understand  him  to  declare  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  the  subject  at  all;  referring  its  decis¬ 
ion  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  only  safe  tribunal  for 
its  correct  settlement,  and  that  is,  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory.  With  that  declaration  of 
his  opinions  before  me,  I  feel  the  amplest  assu  ranee 
that  no  bill  containing  the  provisions  of  the  Wil¬ 
mot  proviso  can  receive  his  official  sanction.  But 
gentlemen  seem  very  unwilling  to  allow  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  my  course  of  argument.  I  was  showing 
the  reason  why  the  Whig  Convention  would  not 
agree  upon  a  platform.  1  have  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  South,  GeneralTaylor 
was  supported  on  the  ground  that  he  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  great  interests  of  the  South  on  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  and  have  shown  that  it  was  attempted  to 
induce  the  people  of  Georgia  to  believe  that  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  was  against  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  I  have  also  drawn  out  evidence  to  show, 
if  that  effort  met  with  success,  that  success  would 
be  a  fraud  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
my  State.  What  has  transpired  here  to-day  in 
our  midst,  and  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  ot  the 
country?  Compare  the  answers  given  by  the  two 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  the 
inquiry  I  have  proposed  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  on  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  warm  and  zealous 
supporters  of  General  Taylor’s  election;  each  goes 
to  his  respective  constituents,  to  represent  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  views  of  their  National  Convention  on 
this  important  subject.  The  one  says  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North,  that  “  he  believes  that  a  majority 
of  that  Convention,  coming  (as  that  majority  did) 
from  the  free  States,  were  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ciples  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.”  The  other,  with 
equal  boldnes,  declares  to  the  South,  “  that  when 
that  Convention,  in  the  open  light  of  day,  thou¬ 
sands  looking  on,  did  vote  to  put  down  the  Wil¬ 
mot  proviso,  it  gave  him  the  strongest  assurance 
he  could  ask  that  they  would  stand  by  the  South 
against  it.”  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  people  of 
the  one  or  the  ether  section  of  the  country  is  to 
be  deceived  and  imposed  upon?  This  scene  to¬ 
day  presents  a  true  picture  of  the  game  attempted 
to  be  played  by  the  Whig  party  throughout  the 
Union.  While  at  the  South  General  Taylor  is 
advocated  upon  the  ground,  taken  by  that  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  the  Whigs  of  the  North  are  held  up 
as  sounder  on  the  question  than  the  Northern  De¬ 
mocracy,  what  are  the  notes  which  come  from  the 


North,  and  fall  upon  the  ears  of  southern  men  and 
of  the  country?  Let  me  read  a  single  paragraph 
from  a  document  emanating  from  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Ashmcn,] — a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  to  his  constituents,  after  the  action 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention: 

“  His  (General  Taylor’s)  declared  sentiments  are  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  he  will  never,  in  the  slightest  manner,  interfere 
with  the  action  of  Congress,  when  they  shall  forbid  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  slavery  in  our  newly-acquired  territories.  Let 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  be  left 
free  to  act  upon  that  question,  uncontrolled  by  Executive 
influence  and  Executive  veto,  and  we  are  safe.” 

I  have  before  me  extracts  from  leading  Whig 
papers  of  the  North,  in  which  they  declare  to  the 
people  of  that  section  of  country,  not  only  that 
General  Taylor  stands  pledged  not  to  interfere  by 
virtue  of  the  veto  power  with  the  regular  action 
of  Congress  on  this  subject,  but  that,  from  the 
avowed  sentiments  of  General  Taylor,  a3  express¬ 
ed  in  his  “Signal”  letter,  he  is  himself  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  One 
of  the  leading  organs  of  the  Whig  party,  now  out 
in  warm  and  cordial  support  of  General  Taylor  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  declares  that  the  pledge  (as 
they  read  it)  in  the  letter  of  General  Taylor,  that 
he  would  not  exercise  the  veto  power  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  domestic  policy,  is  an  ample  guarantee  to 
them;  that  with  this  “arrangement” — to  use  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  editor — they  of  the  North 
are  satisfied.  Not  only  so,  but  these  gentlemen 
and  these  editors,  in  their  anxiety  to  foist  upon 
this  country  an  Administration  which  should  stand 
as  mute  and  as  dumb  as  a  statue,  called  upon  their 
people  to  send  Representatives  to  Congress  who 
would  prove  true  to  the  North  on  this  question. 
Yet  at  the  South  the  effort  was  made  to  induce  ths 
people  to  believe  that  the  northern  Whig  party 
were  sounder  and  truer  than  the  northern  Democ¬ 
racy!  Will  gentlemen  have  the  country  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  plain  reading  of  the  records  of  this 
Congress,  and  of  every  Congress  which  had  as¬ 
sembled  during  the  agitation  of  this  question? 
Will  they  call  on  the  people  of  the  South  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  this  late  day  a  sudden,  unaccountable 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  public  opinion  of 
northern  Whiggery  on  this  subject?  When,  du¬ 
ring  the  history  of  Congress,  has  the  first  northern 
Whig  voted  with  the  South  on  any  of  these  test 
questions?  Never.  Let  the  records  bear  evidence 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  statement.  Read  the 
history  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  past  Congresses, 
and  in  this  one.  There  is  the  evidence.  And  I 
would  ask  of  southern  Whig  members,  what  lan¬ 
guage  do  these  records  speak  to  our  common  con¬ 
stituency,  upon  this  important  question,  so  justly 
deemed  by  them  of  the  most  vital  character?  Does 
it  afford  that  satisfactory  assurance  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  spoken — that  the 
Whigs  of  the  North  will  stand  by  the  South  against 
the  Wilmot  proviso  ?  Do  they  find  that  assurance 
in  the  votes  given  by  Millard  Fillmore,  their  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  upon  the  Atherton 
resolutions,  with  which  the  country  is  now  so 
familiar?  Do  they  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  on  every 
occasion  when  the  Wilmot  proviso  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  for  its  action,  it  has  received 
the  vote  of  every  northern  UTiig?  Do  they  find  it 
in  the  fact,  that  at  this  time  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  Congress  a  single  northern  Whig  who  does 
not  cling,  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  and  body,  to  the 
principles  of  that  proviso?  Or  do  they  find  it  in 
the  reasons  given  by  the  northern  Whig  press  and 
politicians  for  their  support  of  General  Taylor? 
These  are  inquiries  to  which  the  honest,  thinkings 


and  intelligent  people  of  the  South  will  require  a 
clear,  explicit,  and  unequivocal  answer.  Their 
interest  demands  that  their  minds  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  subject.  Not 
only  are  the  people  of  my  own  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  of  the  North  also,  interested  in  having 
this  matter  placed  upon  its  proper  footing.  Let 
not  the  settlement  of  these  conflicting  representa¬ 
tions  be  postponed  to  a  period  when  it  shall  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  to  regulate 
and  control  it.  Let  General  Taylor  and  the  Whig 
party  take  their  position,  and  stand  by  it.  If  the 
people  sanction  and  approve  it,  be  it  so;  our  duty 
is  to  acquiesce,  and  we  shall  do  it  cheerfully.  But, 
in  the  name  of  the  North  and  the  South,  I  protest 
against  this  system  of  double-dealing,  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  which  is,  a  gross  fraud  and 
imposition  upon  the  one  or  the  other  section  of  the 
Union.  Well  may  my  colleague,  in  speaking  of 
the  issues  involved  in  this  contest,  say  that  the 
Whig  party  differ,  and  differ  widely,  upon  some 
of  these  questions. 

I  have  prosecuted  this  investigation  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  that  the  reasons  why  the  Whig  National 
Convention  did  not  lay  down  any  platform  of 
principles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  considerations 
which  I  have  imputed  to  them,  as  controlling  their 
action:  First,  their  desire  to  conceal,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  public  eye,  their  old  repudiated 
and  condemned  issues;  and,  secondly,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own  press,  “  that  to  agree  upon  a 
generally  satisfactory  platform  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility.” 

My  colleague,  in  his  argument  to-day,  has  mani¬ 
fested  his  usual  ingenuity.  The  occasion  which 
has  called  him  forth  was  one  that  required  all  the 
masterly  ability  of  which  he  is  possessed,  and  he 
has  wielded  it  with  as  much  efficacy  as  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  position  would  authorize.  Conscious 
that  his  party  stood  in  this  contest  upon  frail  and 
untenable  ground;  that  the  effort  to  justify  tin, 
position  assumed  by  them  of  withholding  from  the 
public  eye  any  declaration  of  principles  whatever; 
that  the  system  of  preaching  one  set  of  doctrines  for 
the  North  and  another  for  the  South,  was  wholly 
unsustainable  by  argument  and  unjustified  by  a 
due  regard  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  has 
ingeniously  attempted  to  drawoff  the  public  mind 
from  an  investigation  into  the  course  and  position 
of  his  own  party  by  a  violent  philippic  against  the 
resolutions  of  our  National  Convention.  In  this 
effort  my  colleague  is  doomed  to  meet  with  a  bitter 
and  mortifying  disappointment.  He  will  find  that 
the  public  indignation,  so  justly  excited  by  this 
wanton  disregard  for  the  intelligence  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  not  so  easily  appeased.  The  people  ask  for 
the  principles  of  his  party  and  the  opinions  of  his 
candidates,  and  their  inquiries  m*st  be  answered — 
their  demands  must  be  responded  to.  W  hen  free¬ 
men  are  asked  to  cast  their  votes  for  a  man,  and  to 
repose  their  confidence  in  a  party,  they  will  not  be 
content  to  acquiesce  in  the  declaration ,  that  neither 
the  *ne  nor  the  other  have  any  avowals  of  princi¬ 


ples  or  opinions  for  the  public  eye.  The  answer 
given  at  the  polls  by  an  indignant  and  outraged 
people  to  such  effrontery  and  pretensions,  will  oe, 
‘‘You  have  no  communications  for  us;  we  have 
none  for  you.’’ 

But,  sir,  with  what  success  has  my  colleague 
assailed  the  platform  of  Democratic  principles: 
These  assaults  have  been  repeatedly  made  both 
here  and  throughout  the  country.  It  does  nol 
possess  the  interest  of  novelty.  The  history  ol 
the  Whig  party  is  but  a  history  of  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  weaken 
their  attach  nent  to  the  principles  of  our  political 
faith.  We  have  encountered  all  their  talent  and  elo¬ 
quence  in,the  repeated  battles  fought  upon  the  issues 
proposed  in  these  much-abused  resolutions  of  th< 
Baltimore  Convention.  Argument  and  satire,  wii 
and  ridicule,  have  heretofore  proved  equally  impo 
tent  and  unavailing  in  loosening  the  hold  which 
they  have  upon  the  hearts  and  affections  of  th« 
American  people;  every  artifice  that  human  inge¬ 
nuity  could  invent,  and  every  stratagem  that  party 
trickery  could  resort  to,  have  been  applied  in  vair 
and  fruitless  efforts  to  strike  down  this  broad  ant 
solid  foundation  of  our  Democratic  faith;  and 
finally,  when  all  other  means  had  failed,  as  a  las: 
and  final  resort,  they  determined  to  vote  for  them  1 
and  thereby  to  bring  them  into  odium  and  disre 
pute,  as  my  colleague  has  shown  by  reference  tc 
the  Journal  of  the  28th  Congress.  This,  I  con  J 
fess,  was  the  most  alarming  assault  which  they 
had  ever  before  been  called  upon  to  encounter,  anc 
having  successfully  withstood  it,  I  defy  them  tc 
do  their  worst. 

In  this  connection  my  colleague  refers  to  the  fact 
that  these  resolutions  received  the  vote  of  John  P 
Hale,  the  Abolitionist  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
but  he  failed  to  state  that  this  occurred  previous  tc  I 
the  defection  of  Hale  from  the  Democratic  party  I 
and  that  he  has  only  become  the  favorite  of  the 
Abolitionists  since  his  eLvation  to  his  present  higl 
position  by  the  united  vote  of  the  Abolitionists  anc 
my  colleague’s  northern  allies  in  New  Hampshire 
When  driven,  for  his  treachery  on  the  Texas  ques 
tion,  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  h< 
was  received  with  open  arms  and  warm  heart' 
into  the  cordial  embrace  of  New  Hampshire  Whig 
gery;  and  since  that  period,  no  evidence  can  bt 
found  of  hi3  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Demo 
cratic  platform. 

Our  candidates  and  our  principles  are  before  th< 
country.  The  success  of  the  one  is  the  triumpl 
of  the  other.  In  addition  to  them,  we  offer  to  tin 
people  of  the  Union  the  successful  administratioi 
of  the  Government,  under  every  Democratic  Presi 
dent,  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  continued  hap 
piness  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  so  long  as  i 
is  administered  upon  the  sound  and  wholesom 
principles  of  Democratic  policy.  On  the  contrary 
our  opponents  present  to  the  people  a  candidat 
without  opinions,  backed  by  a  party  without  prin 
ciples.  Can  the  intelligent  freemen  of  the  Unio-i 
hesitate  in  making  their  selection  between  them  ? 


